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author is of the same opinion, he has done a kindly act in touching light- 
ly the years when his commander walked in unfamiliar paths. But if 
we are to know the true Grant we should be allowed to see him at this 
time also. A real service could have been rendered by analyzing the 
mass of' conflicting testimony which has clouded this period, and by 
drawing therefrom the truth concerning the scandals which marred the 
administration. Even though such an investigation might disclose the 
fact that errors had been committed by the nation 's chief, it would never 
lead posterity to doubt his integrity, nor to pass any but the most char- 
itable judgment upon the modest soldier who joined hands with the im- 
mortal Lincoln that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people might not perish from the earth. 

The book will appeal to the general reader more than to the specialist. 
There are no footnotes to guide one who may wish to follow some par- 
ticular point through the sources. The only bibliography is the brief 
one given in the preface, but much of the material the author used is not 
to be found in print. The illustrations are in most cases taken from 
originals. The index is satisfactory. 

William V. Poolet 

John Hay, author and statesman. By Lorenzo Sears. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 150 p. $1.00 net) 
John Hay deserves better treatment than he receives in this book, 
which contains no facts that a "Washington newspaper correspondent 
could not have furnished off-hand, and is marred by a note of indis- 
criminate eulogy. The importance of the work that Hay performed at 
St. James and in the cabinet is obscured by overpraise. He came out 
of the middle west with that generation that acquired a comprehensive 
Americanism in the melting-pot of the Illinois frontier. He lacked any 
tinge of sectionalism, and was cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word. 
He would have been distinguished as an author had not his services to 
diplomacy given him higher rank in a different field. But Mr. Sears has 
failed to give any critical description or estimate of his work, and does 
not seem to have used that mass of Hay manuscripts that Mr. "W. E. 
Thayer has recently exploited in Harper's Magazine. The book appears 
to have been published because Hay was an alumnus of Brown Univer- 
sity, but it is in no sense worthy of its subject or its alma mater. 

Recollections of full years. By Mrs. "William Howard Taft. (New 
York : Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 395 p. $3.50 net) 
Mrs. "William Howard Taft has had an interesting life and knows it. 
Her reminiscences are filled with evidence, conscious and unconscious, 
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that she has enjoyed the experiences thrust upon or invited by her dur- 
ing the official career of her husband. And she and Mr. Taft stand out 
as realities among the individuals of contemporary politics. The pub- 
lication of her book is another evidence of the tendency, growing ever 
stronger in American life, for public persons to address their fellow- 
citizens through the pages of autobiography. 

Since his appointment as solicitor-general of the United States, by 
President Harrison, Mr. Taft has been continuously in the public eye in 
this office, as federal judge, as Philippine commissioner and governor, 
as secretary of war, and finally as president. Although this book gives 
only the lighter and less controversial elements of his career, and al- 
though it is based largely upon recollection and inaccurate domestic 
sources, it is full of testimony as to the quality of the Taft family. The 
Tafts represent a social element that entered the Ohio valley almost 
with the first comers, and that had acquired recognized standing before 
the civil war. Because of the prominence given to Ohioans through the 
pivotal character of Ohio politics, they were born into the purple of 
public life, and knew intimately from the inside the affairs of the Hayes, 
Garfield, and McKinley administrations. How much this familiarity 
helped Mr. Taft in his progress, one may estimate from these recollec- 
tions. 

The book, besides contributing to our understanding of the amenities 
of official life, is a positive addition to our knowledge of Philippine af- 
fairs. As member of the second commission, and as governor after 1901, 
Mr. Taft came to know more than any other American has known of the 
island population. As secretary of war, he was really a colonial secre- 
tary in a department whose military aspects had been straightened out 
by Mr. Root ; and as president his understanding of the Filipinos led him 
to discourage talk of immediate independence. 

The chapters dealing with life in Washington after 1909, are full of 
details upon the social pleasures of an administration, and are markedly 
discreet upon the breach with Mr. Eoosevelt. Among the amusing epi- 
sodes, perhaps the best is that of Mrs. Taft, stranded in London, and 
gaining favors by referring to her husband, not as the secretary of war, 
but in these words: "You must have heard of him. He's travelling 
now with Miss Alice Roosevelt." The tone of the volume is taken from 
the remarkable days in which Mr. Taft was playing "Porthos" to the 
"Athos" of Mr. Root and the "D'Artagnan" of Mr. Roosevelt; when 
the heroes used these nicknames in their private letters. 

Frederic L. Paxson 



